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The most important recent contributions to Greek 
grammar are Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griech- 
ischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit, Laut- und 
Wortlehre (Leipzig, 1906), and R. Helbing, Gram- 
matik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wortlehre (Gottin- 
gen, 1907). Both books are thoroughly reliable helps 
in the study of the Greek icotw) although Helbing 
seems unfamiliar with modern linguistic theory. 

Paula Wahrmann's Prolegomena zu einer Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Dialekte im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus (1907: pp. 23) contains a useful discus- 
sion of the sources of our knowledge of the dialects, 
with especial reference to the date of their extinc- 
tion. 

Sturmer's Griechische Lautlehre auf etymolo- 
gischer Grundlage (Halle, 1907) is a supplement to 
the school grammars and is intended to be placed in 
the hands of young students. 

Walther Prellwitz's Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der griechischen Sprache, zweite verbesserte Auf- 
lage (Gottingen, 1905) differs from the first edition 
chiefly in the introduction of some citations of litera- 
ture. It must still be used with caution. 

There is every reason to hope, however, that we 
shall soon have a satisfactory work on Greek ety- 
mology in Emile Boisacq's Dictionaire etymologique 
de la langue grecque (Heidelberg and Paris, part 1, 
1907, part 2, 1908). The treatment is fuller than 
that of Prellwitz : the first three letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are already at hand, cover 160 pages as 
against 102 in the earlier book. Citations of litera- 
ture are very full, and pains are taken to separate 
the doubtful from the certain. 

Max Nied«rmann, Precis de phonetique historique 
du Latin (Paris, 1906; cf. Id., Historische Lautlehre 
des Lateinischen, deutsche Bearbeitung von Ed. Her- 
mann, Heidelberg, 1907), is the best introduction to 
Latin phonology for young students; it is accurate 
and systematic, but still easily understood. 

C. E. Bennett, The Latin Language, a historical 
outline of its sounds, inflections, and syntax, (Bos- 
ton, 1907), a new edition of the same author's Ap- 
pendix, is, in spite of many inaccuracies, the best 
book of the sort in English. 

C. F. Grandgent, professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard, has published An Introduction 
to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), which contains a 
large amount of conveniently classified material. 
The frequent statements about the Italic dialects and 
the prehistoric period of Latin require to be con- 
stantly checked by reference to such grammars as 
those by Sommer and Buck, which we mention else- 
where. The usefulness of the book would have been 
increased if the author had omitted some unimpor- 
tant and doubtful details, and given a fuller expla- 
nation of some others that are of prime importance. 

A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch (pp. XL VIII + 807: Heidelberg, 1906), is a 



book of the first rank. Each article gives exhaustive 
references to recent literature, but this causes no 
confusion, since the theory which the author believes 
to be correct is duly emphasized. The book is fully 
abreast of the times, and contains noteworthy contri- 
butions by the author. 

Gustav Korting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worter- 
buch, dritte Ausgabe (Paderborn, 1907), is, like the 
earlier editions, extremely important for students of 
colloquial Latin as well as for Romance scholars. 
It must, however, be used with caution. 

P. Regnaud's Dictionaire etymologique du Latin 
et du Grec dans ses rapports avec le Latin (Lyons 
and Paris, 1908) is unsound in method and displays 
ignorance of all recent work in Latin etymology. 

C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 
(Boston, 1904), is an excellent manual for the study 
of these long-neglected Italic dialects, and at the 
same time a convenient and reliable reference book 
for scholars in related fields. 

Wenzel Vondrak, Vergleichendq slavische Gram- 
matik, I Lautlehre und Stammbildungslehre (Got- 
tingen, 1906), will be of service; but W. Porzezinski, 
Archiv fur slavische Philologie 29. 411-428, points 
out several fundamental errors in method. 

Two important changes in the journals devoted to 
the science deserve notice. Beginning with 1907, 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen was merged in Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, under the latter 
title. The new series begins with Volume 41. The 
editors are A. Bezzenberger, E. Kuhn, and W. 
Schulze. The combined journal is to issue more 
frequently than either of its predecessors. The same 
year saw the beginning of a new linguistic periodical, 
Glotta, Zeitschrift fiir griechische und lateinische 
Sprache, herausgegeben von Paul Kretschmer und 
Franz Skutsch (Gottingen). 

Barnard Collegi E. H. StURTEVANT. 



REVIEWS 

Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides. By 
Jane Ellen Harrison. Cambridge, England, at 
the University Press (1906). Pp. xii + 168. 
6s net. 

Urn/liv iiiv voXiKpovvor ' k8r)vali)s ivtytimi, 
Ilriyli 8' a&rbt %<t>vt KaWtpfov <ro0(ij«. 

With this graceful tribute Miss Harrison dedi- 
cates to Wilhelm Dorpfeld her second work on the 
topography of ancient Athens. Her frankly avowed 
purpose is to set forth clearly and connectedly the 
views of Professor Dorpfeld on the topography of 
primitive Athens and thereby to give to the reader 
as clear a picture as possible of the city in the days 
of its comparative obscurity. In successfully accom- 
plishing this purpose, she has rendered a most impor- 
tant service to all students of the Classics, to those 
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who stay at home as well as to those who visit 
Athens. 

Her text is naturally the well-known description 
of primitive Athens by Thucydkies (2. 15), on the 
interpretation of which hinges so much that is of 
importance for the topography of the city. The 
central purpose of the book demands that an attempt 
be made finally to clear away from this passage the 
smoke of the long and fierce battle that has been 
waged over it. Miss Harrison brings to bear upon 
its interpretation all the evidence that archaeology 
and her own specialty, mythology, have to offer upon 
the subject. The clear analysis of the problems in- 
volved, the lucid presentation of the results of recent 
excavations and their significance for the solution of 
these problems, and the simple and vigorous lan- 
guage make the book not only exceedingly valuable, 
but very interesting and readable as well. It must 
be admitted, however, that the writer's enthusiasm 
sometimes leads her to regard a well-established 
probability as an undeniable certainty, and final judg- 
ment in some of these problems must be suspended 
in the hope that they may be definitely settled by 
the excavations to be made in the agora. 

The arrangement of the book follows strictly the 
account of Thucydides. Chapter 1, on the character 
and limits of the ancient city, deals especially with 
the Pelargikon (or Pelasgikon) ; chapter 2, on the 
sanctuaries in the citadel, deals with Erechtheus, the 
old Erechtheion (and incidentally with Dorpfeld's 
Original Plan of the Erechtheion), Kekrops, the 
Acropolis Maidens, and the rival cults of Poseidon 
and Athena ; chapter 3, on the sanctuaries outside the 
citadel, is chiefly devoted to the Pythion and the 
sanctuary of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes ; chapter 4 is 
almost exclusively concerned with the fountain Kal- 
lirrhoe-Enneakrounos of controversial fame. The 
concluding chapter is a "study of the genesis of er- 
rors", which gives a clear analysis of the conflicting 
evidence in the old Enneakrounos controversy. In 
the first place, "the lie of the modern town" has 
prevented scholars from realizing that a part at 
least of the ancient agora must have lain in the val- 
ley between the Pnyx, Areopagus and Acropolis. 
Secondly, the Thucydides passage, toi tA *{w(sc. iepA) 
irpAs tovtq rb /xifias rrp w6\em fwWov tSpvrat is interpreted 
by Dorpfeld's opponents as fixing the outside sanc- 
tuaries in this part of the city (i. e. in the part south 
of the Acropolis just mentioned), whereas Dorpfeld 
and Miss Harrison interpret "near" or "towards 
this part (i. e. the Acropolis plus the Pelargikon, 
which is mostly to the south) of the city more than 
elsewhere", which allows the sanctuaries in question, 
i. e. the Olympion, the Pythion, the sanctuary of 
Ge, and that of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes, to be placed 
on any side of this nucleus of the city, so long as they 
are placed near. Though this interpretation of the 
text is perhaps not so obvious as the former, it is 



certainly equally justifiable and has the great ad- 
vantage of agreeing with the other evidence "we have 
upon the subject. It allows the Kallirhoe-Ennea- 
krounos, the sanctuaries mentioned by Thucydides and 
the earliest agora to be placed near the entrance to 
the Acropolis, where they naturally belong, and dis- 
poses of the troublesome "Enneakrounos Episode" in 
Pausanias, 1.8.6.-1.14.5. A third source of error is 
explained by the shifting of a considerable part of 
the population of Melite (west of the Acropolis) to 
Diomeia (to the south-east) ; cf. Plutarch De Exil. 6. 
This would account for the curious duplication of 
sanctuaries, such as the Olympieion and the Pythion. 
Most of the evidence tending to identify the Ennea- 
krounos with the Kallirrhoe of the Ilissus valley is 
satisfactorily disposed of as unreliable and resulting 
from a confusion of the two Kallirrhoes. 

It may be noted here that Professor Judeich, the 
author of the latest and best complete work on 
Ancient Athens (Topographie von Athen, in Miiller's 
Handbuch, 1905), while differing with Dorpfeld on 
the interpretation of the Thucydides passage, accepts 
his views as to the location of the Enneakrounos and 
of the Dionysion-in-the-Marshes. 

The value of Miss Harrison's book is greatly en- 
hanced by the fifty well chosen illustrations, includ- 
ing many valuable maps and plans, a good bibliogra- 
phy and an index. Typographical errors are re- 
markably few. Harold R. Hastings 
Princeton, New Jersey 



Decimus Junius Brutus : A Historical Study. By 
Bernard Camillus Bondurant. Chicago: The 
Chicago University Press (1907). Pp. 113. 
This work, a doctorate dissertation prepared in 
the University of Chicago, treats of the ancestry, 
the career, and the character of "the most consider- 
able figure" in the conspiracy against Caesar. While 
making use of modern authorities, the author has 
examined the sources with commendable diligence 
and has arrived at his own conclusions. Necessarily 
the chief interest attaches to the part taken in the 
conspiracy by the hero of the story. The leading 
facts are that Decimus had served Caesar faithfully 
through the Gallic and Civil Wars; but in spite of 
the great benefits and honors received from his 
commander, he misused the confidence of the latter 
to bring about his assassination. The author does 
not undertake to justify that conduct by modern 
ethical conceptions, but attempts rather to present it 
"in the light in which he himself viewed it". This 
one-sided purpose naturally makes the author a par- 
tisan. The historian must take a broader view of 
the situation. In every great political conflict some- 
thing can be said in favor of both parties. The 
Senate would have been right in opposing Caesar, 
but nothing can justify cowardice and treachery 



